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BRIEF MENTION. 

As I was leaving home for the long vacation I gathered up 
quite at random a sheaf of Lietzmann's Kleine Texte fitr Vor- 
lesungen u. Ubungen (Bonn, Marcus u. Weber) and, if I were 
at a loss for material with which to fill the pages set apart for 
Brief Mention, a list of the titles with irresponsible comments 
on the contents of the series would more than answer the purpose. 
But lack of material is never the trouble with Brief Mention. 
The moraine that is churned up by the slow-moving glacier of 
study is only too abundant and I sometimes find it hard to limit 
myself to the tithe that I impose each quarter upon the serious 
members of a serious constituency. The question will naturally 
arise : Why not seek another outlet for all this demi-semi-philo- 
logical matter, the character of which sometimes makes the 
judicious grieve? There is no other outlet, no other public, no 
other publisher for a man who is a survival from the time when 
an allusion to the classics was tolerated, when literary reminis- 
cences were not under the ban. Why, a Romanic scholar said 
to me the other day: ' I am not well enough up in the classics 
to follow what classical scholars have written about Rostand's 
Chantecler'. There was evidently no use of consulting him as 
to a theme which I had been idly contemplating, a comparison 
of Propertius and Verlaine. What could anyone who did not 
know his Theokritos make of Verlaine's haunting line? Ah! 
les oarystis ! (sic) les premieres maitresses ! Verlaine's love of 
Greek may have been as Platonic as his love of Spanish, but he 
knew enough to call up that charmingly naturalistic poem, the 
Theokritean origin of which has recently been upheld by Pro- 
fessor Clapp. 



After I had reached my summering place and spread out my 
sheaf of Lietzmann's Kleine Texte, my whole life as a professed 
student and teacher of Greek unrolled itself before me, for out 
of the whole number there was hardly one that had not some 
personal significance. But for the purposes of this vacation 
number I have limited myself to three representatives of my 
Greek studies, extending from the gropings of my German ap- 
prenticeship down to the latest oversights of the Journal. First 
came Deecke's Auswahl aus den Iliasscholien which brought 
back the days when I fumbled among the Porphyrian scholia 
for the material of my doctoral dissertation and last Von Arnim's 
Supplementum Euripideum which anastomosed with the errata 
of the latest Brief Mention. 
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In Deecke's Auswahl only a small space is given up to 
Porphyry. The object of the selection, as the editor informs us, 
is not to be of assistance in the reading of Homer. For that the 
compass is too restricted. It is rather to give the student an 
idea of the personality and the work of those from whose writings 
the scholia were derived, and thus to give an idea of the char- 
acter and value of the different classes of scholia. That being 
the case, it is not surprising that Porphyry and Herakleitos, 
whom Deecke treats as if they were birds of a feather, take up 
only a few pages. When Schrader's studies in the Porphyrian 
scholia first appeared, regret was expressed in certain quarters 
that so much acumen and so much labour had been spent on 
material so jejune and so infructuous ; nor were the critics 
deterred by the fact that Porphyry was supposed to have been 
largely indebted to Aristotle. In fact, it was because of Por- 
phyry's dependence on Aristotle that Bernays, himself a distin- 
guished Aristotelian, urged his young pupil to make a study 
of the Porphyrian scholia with a view to ascertaining the 
Aristotelian elements contained in them. The young pupil, as I 
have recounted elsewhere, took a shorter cut, after the Amer- 
ican fashion of that time ; and the doctoral dissertation once 
achieved, this whole range of studies was abandoned except so 
far as I have held my own pupils to the consultation of the 
scholia when they were reading Homer. There is much of 
interest and value in the scholia that is not yet appropriated. 



Reading next in Von Arnim's Supplementum Euripideum. 
the fragments of the Stheneboia, I was painfully reminded that Zeis 
'i/ceVioy would have fitted better into the proposed version of the 
story of Bellerophon (A. J. P. XXXIV 236, 1. 16), than Zeis 
SeViof, though Zeis Zevios is also involved. Euripides' Bellerophon, 

who is a prig, says : eyu> de Oetr/iois Ztjvos iKto-Lov at&uv .... 
oiirdnroT r]6e\r)<ra St^aadai \6yovs | o£8 tit voaovvras ifiplaai bojiovs i-e vos 

and then goes on to expound the difference between the two 
kinds of love. All these ancient myths are plastic. In the story 
of Oineus, another play of Euripides, one mythologist puts 
Oineus to death, another restores him to his throne. According 
to one account Lykos is slain by Amphion and Zethos, whereas 
according to Euripides' Antiope he is saved by Hermes. So 
my imaginary psychological novelist of the last number — a 
descendant of Paul de Kock — may have been justified in making 
Bellerophon repent of his virtue. At the same time there are 
limits to the plasticity of these old stories and I cannot forgive 
Stephen Phillips for contradicting Homer in the matter of Pene- 
lope, as I cannot forgive the critics who would expel the flirting 
passages from the original Odyssey. 
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Not quite midway between the days of my doctoral disser- 
tation 'De Porphyrii Studiis Homericis' and this last stage of 
all lie the years in which I was engaged in the patristic reading 
I deemed necessary as a preparation for my edition of the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr; and this episode in my life as a 
student is recalled by another number of the Lietzmann collec- 
tion, Klostermann's Origenes, Eustathius von Antiochien u. 
Gregor von Nyssa iiber die Hexe von Endor. Of course, at that 
time Origen against Celsus formed a considerable portion of my 
diet and the hammer and tongs style in which he deals with the 
' fire-shool of the witch of Endor', the passionate questions and 
the extraordinary array of what one would call irrelevant prool- 
texts bring up the memory of these far-off studies. Eustathius 
of Antioch goes into a long-winded refutation of Origen's views 
as to the divine source of the vision and the responses, to me 
a tedious performance which interested me chiefly from the 
syntactical point of view, such as the writer's mania for combining 
the future infinitive with verbs of will and endeavor. Much more 
interesting is the contribution of Gregory of Nyssa, which 
revives the pleasant memory of the fanciful interpreter of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. Like Eustathius Gregory rejects 
Origen's theory of the divine inspiration of the witch. The great 
gulf fixed between the good and the bad appeals to Gregory's 
imagination and serves as his main argument; but he soon passes 
over to other strange Biblical narratives which he proceeds to 
allegorize after his characteristic fashion. In the commonly 
received version of the story of Elijah we are told that the 
ravens brought Elijah bread and flesh in the morning and bread 
and flesh in the evening, but according to the version followed 
by Gregory the ravens brought bread in the morning and flesh 
in the evening, thus symbolizing the earlier and the later stages 
of the Christian's life, plain bread for the young catechumen, 
strong meat for those who are going on to perfection. Plasticity 
does not seem to be confined to classical mythologies. 



Of the two rival translations of Philostratos mentioned in the 
last number of the Journal (A. J. P. XXXIV, 235) I have read 
only Mr. Phillimore's (Oxford, The Clarendon Press), which 
has tempted me to reread Philostratos himself, whose Apollonius 
of Tyana is the subject of an old paper of mine, to be found in my 
out of print and out of mind Essays and Studies. The literature 
on Apollonius has grown greatly since the date of my little study, 
as may be seen from the conspectus of the principal works re- 
ferred to in Mr. Phillimore's Introduction— a rather elaborate 
and decidedly lively essay of 126 pp. The bibliography does 
not undertake to be exhaustive, but the omission of my slight 
paper does not count, for the only real contribution of that per- 
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formance to the subject is my reinforcement of the contention 
that the life of the Tyanite was not intended to be a parallel to 
the life of the Nazarene. St. Paul, I maintained, furnishes a 
closer parallel than does our Saviour. Louis Dyer's chapter in 
his Gods of Greece might have had a passing notice and there 
are other monographs that an Italian bibliographer would have 
included in his list ; and as Mr. Phillimore is very airy and 
very modern I cannot help missing some reference to Flaubert's 
Tentation de St. Antoine in which Apollonius is a commanding 
figure. 



With their artificial elegance, their spasmodic liveliness, their 
peculiar diction, the authors who belong to the Greek Renascence 
present hard problems to any translator who understands his 
business. Lucian, for instance, is so modern that there is a strong 
temptation to render him in terms of the slang of to-day, and yet 
such a procedure is not justifiable. In the matter of Greek 
Lucian sticks close to the cultivated language of his time and 
though he laughs at pedantic Atticists, he does his Syrian best, 
just as in the matter of English real Americans do their American 
best. A generation ago an illustrious lexicographer told me 
sadly that the only people who cared about English were the 
Americans and the Scotch , and Mr. Lawrence Jerrold has recently 
contended in contravention of current opinion that the really 
original American is 'delicate, traditional, self-analytical, furiously 
refined ', that he is much nearer to Henry James than to Walt 
Whitman, and that his leading characteristic is subtlety. Philos- 
tratos, like Lucian, is not a pedantic Atticist. His Greek is 
wide open to the criticism of the modern specialist, but Mr. 
Phillimore sneers at those grammarians who make such ado, for 
instance, about the nominativus pendens which is so marked 
a characteristic of Philostratos, as it is of Aischylos — a queer 
meeting of extremes. Fingering slaves are all those, in Mr. 
Phillimore's judgment, who pick out peculiarities of syntax 
and diction that do not lend themselves to translation. To judge 
by his Introduction, Mr. Phillimore is not unaware of the diffi- 
culty of his task and, if he has not deliberately tried to make 
himself an Avatar of Philostratos, he has translated him in what 
he conceived to be the style of that renascent author. To use 
his own language with regard to the Apollonius of Philostratos, 
his rendering is both donnish and modish, the ' modishness ' 
somewhat overdone, as is apt to be the case with University men 
who wish to be thought knowing at all hazards. In short the 
translation is what reviewers call 'spirited', ' racy', 'up-to-date', 
indeed, so 'up-to-date' that the next generation will probably 
need a glossary just as Droysen's Aristophanes requires scholia 
in order to be appreciated. However, Introduction and Trans- 
lation are of a piece and there are hints that the jauntiness of 
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style is natural and not assumed. But nothing is farther from my 
mind than to make an elaborate study of Mr. Phillimore's 
translation either as to its general style or its trustworthiness in 
detail. Translations are too easy game to be fair game. To one 
who feels the original every line is open to cavil and a single 
word may start a page of comment as was shewn in the last 
number of the Journal apropos of Mr. Phillimore's rendering 
of epa>TiKr) Sia/iaprta by ' sentimental vagary ' (A. J. P., 1. c.) instead 
of ' disappointment in a love affair '. There ought not to be two 
opinions about the meaning of Stapaprla in the passage there 
discussed and I might have settled the matter, perhaps ought to 
have settled the matter, by quoting Philostratos, Vit. Soph, i, 

21, 4' &> s fp&vTos ptv avrrjs, t rj v biafxaprlav bt pi) Kaprepovvros. 

I knew the passage, but like Master Pindar I take pleasure in 
holding something in reserve and shewing myself when the time 
COmes rpaxys irakiyKOTois ecptSpos. 



§\i| ijXiKa Tepnct. I am frankly interested in my coevals and I 
remember reading with peculiar interest certain papers on life 
in London by George Augustus Sala, a somewhat older contem- 
porary of mine, the founder of the Temple Bar magazine. Tem- 
ple Bar had not fallen before the march of improvement when I 
first saw London — it was in 1853 — 'and the Coal Hole in the 
Strand with its presiding genius, Chief Justice Nicholson, men- 
tioned by Sala, is a vivid memory to me — to whom else? The 
seniors of the people who chirrupped the praises of Helen at the 
Skaian gate spoke softly to one another — ri<a npos dXA^Xovr enta 
TrrepotvT ayopevov — for fear lest the Trojan youngsters might laugh at 
the ecstasies of the oldsters and say one to another, ' Who would 
have thought the old men to have had so much blood in them?' 
There are very few of my contemporaries at the Skaian gate and, 
those of us who are left have become impervious to criticism and 
speak their minds freely. Such an one is Frederic Harrison, 
born within the same sennight with myself, whose Autobiographi- 
cal Memoirs and Among My Books have a personal interest for 
me, as they bring back scenes in my own life and books that I 
read at the same age. It is both amusing and instructive to see 
how seldom he has revised his youthful prejudices. Hesiod was 
dull to him as a boy and Pindar stodgy and Hesiod has continued 
dull and Pindar stodgy to the end. ' Stodgy ' is a hateful word, 
little used by Americans, and I am not a fit judge of the 'stodgi- 
ness ' of Pindar, but I may be allowed to protest against the 
ascription of ' dulness ' to the Works and Days. How any one 
can find the Works and Days dull passes my comprehension as 
it would have passed my comprehension before the days ot 
Eduard Meyer and Schwartz and Rand. The Theogony is a 
problem of another sort and the interest in it is professional rather 
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than popular. Even classical scholars who are not especially- 
concerned with mythology are prone to neglect it, and as com- 
mentaries on such subjects are apt to be overloaded, one wel- 
comes Wolf Aly's edition, which is one of the Geffcken 
series of Kommentirte Griechische u. Lateinische Texte (Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter). The text is beautifully clear, the notes a 
marvel of succinctness, and to the practised eye succinctness re- 
veals more than the trailing robe, and our day is not indifferent to 
the slitskirt — that bequest from those <fiatvop.ripl8tc, the Spartan 
belles. 



In Professor Humphreys' edition of the De Corona (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 234) which has started and revived in me many strains 
of thought and fancy, the reader will find figured the new recon- 
struction of the famous Vatican statue of Demosthenes. 'The 
hands folded with the fingers interlaced agree with Plutarch's 
description (Dem. 31) of the bronze statue erected by the Athe- 
nians a short time after the death of the orator'. The gesture is 
a gesture of passionate excitement which needs no interpreter, no 
reference to encyclopaedias s. v. x <l P 0V °pi a - Demosthenes has 
been speaking vehemently, the himation has slipped from his 
shoulders, he is weary of his effort, his hands are clasped in pro- 
test against his physical weakness, against the weakness of the 
state. It was easier, as Quintilian noted (I. O. xi 3, 17), for the 
Greek to let his himation slip from his shoulders than for the 
Roman to bare his bosom, as Mark Antony did — a violent ges- 
ture which Cicero censures in the 'divine Philippic' (43, ill): 
Tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus. The bared shoulders, 
the clasped hands, give us the male counterpart of the picture in 
Petronius, c. 17: retexit superbum pallio caput manibus inter 
se usque ad articulorum strepitum constrictis. . . The contrast to 
Aischines, fVror rfjv x«»p<» ex<of, has often been emphasized — a con- 
trast which I have found reflected even in syntactical problems, 
such as the deictic use of the article with proper names, such as 
the use of the coupled negatives ui ^ (A.J. P. XXIII 137). 
According to his statue Aischines was a fine figure of a man. 
He had a soldierly bearing. He might well be not only a son of 
Atrometos, but arpo^Tos himself in the clash of arms. Of course, 
none but those who belong to the class to whom war is sweet — 
yXvKv 3' arreipoia-i ir6\epos — can sneer at Demosthenes for being 
swept away by the receding tide at Chaironeia. The contempo- 
rary gibe at Kleon who fled at Amphipolis was not reechoed in 
aftertimes when one of Demosthenes' clients boasted of his con- 
nection with the descendant of the general who fell in battle with 
the foe (Dem. 40, 6). But Demosthenes was doubtless an ex- 
cited combatant in the field as well as on the bema. ' He was 
ever a fighter', says his biographer of Jebb (A.J. P. XXVIII 

24 
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481), and Jebb was not a martial figure; and one brings to mind 
Macaulay's famous description of Luxembourg and the Prince of 
Orange at the battle of Neerwinden : ' It is probable that, among 
the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were marshalled 
round Neerwinden under all the standards of Western Europe, 
the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who 
covered the slow retreat of England' (Hist, of England, vol. 4, 
p. 24). I have often wondered, by the way, whether there was 
not some especial significance in the fact that Demosthenes is 
called the son of Demosthenes. One might at all events imagine 
that, unhealthy himself, he came of unhealthy stock. The eldest 
son usually bore his grandfather's name, but the eldest son may 
have died a sickly infant, or the father, presaging an early death, 
may have called his only son after himself to save the name, for 
Demo- ran in the family. The puny boy, the £ut<iXos-, the Miss 
Nancy of his enemies, was brought up by his mother, doubtless 
embittered by the refusal of Demosthenes' guardian to take her 
to wife as in duty bound, and everyone knows the danger of being 
brought up by women. If in after life such nurslings become 
emancipated, they go too far. The same thing has been noted 
of the sons of the frocked of the other sex. Ministers' sons are 
proverbial — unjustly so — but here again people only note the 
striking exceptions. I have known emancipated Friends to 
swear as did Demosthenes, and not so aptly, and Demosthenes 
swore more freely than any of the Attic orators. He had in him, 
as I have said, a spice of the blackguard. His language at times 
is positively shocking, but it is to be noted that Professor Hum- 
phreys, who was a soldier in his day, does not apologize for him 
as did Professor Goodwin. These things have an unwholesome 
attraction for tenderly nurtured boys, such as was Demosthenes, 
and I am reminded of Persius, who was brought up by his mother 
and his sister and his aunt, and whose ' occasional crudity of lan- 
guage is the crudity of a bookish man who thought that the only 
way to do a thing is to overdo it'. 'Feminine training', I have 
said, ' is not without its disadvantages for the conduct of life. For 
social refinement there is no better school ; but the pet of the 
home circle is apt to make the grossest blunders when he ven- 
tures into the larger world of no manners, and attempts to use the 
language of outside sinners. And so, when Persius undertakes 
to rebuke the effeminacy of his time, he outbids the worst pas- 
sages of Horace and rivals the most lurid indecencies of Juvenal ' 
(Introduction to Persius, p. viii). The physical parallel of De- 
mosthenes with St. Paul is not new, but it may be noted that both 
orators drew their imagery from the ring, and it is just those that 
cannot boast of what an old Virginian teamster called 'physical 
fixins' who delight in such exhibitions of strength. The most 
enthusiastic student of the battles of the Civil War I have ever 
heard of was a cripple from birth. 
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Prefaces are seldom read, except for the sake of reviewing 
a book without reading it and more's the pity. They are often 
redolent of nationality, redolent of personality. Not the least 
attractive of the opuscula of Gottfried Hermann are his prefaces. 
They enable one to understand better the great alumnus, the 
jibbing alumnus of the Leipzig School — Ritschl — and when one 
reads Freeman's prefaces, what could be more human — or, if you 
choose, inhuman — than his blunt utterances? They are the man 
himself. In his History of Sicily he says: 

Amid such a mass of extracts in different languages, I have done what 
I could to secure accuracy of writing and printing; but the task is hard. My 
eyes are not so strong as they once were, and a wrong letter or accent, if it 
does not altogether change the look of the word, easily escapes notice, even 
with glasses. In the little Hebrew that I have had to bring in, I have tried 
hard to put Resh and Dalcth in their right places, but I would not be sure 
that I have always succeeded. And I am afraid that other errors may lurk 
in the book. 

This self-help, this self-service Emerson admired so much 
(A. J. P. XXXIV 241) is very Britannic, is very Freemanic. 
He had done the best he could. Let it go at that. There is 
nothing of the distress that your American feels when he blunders 
at baseball, at football, in the boat race. No sleepless nights 
disturbed the repose of the squire of Somerleaze, the professor 
at Oxford. A distinguished Greek told me once that he had 
suggested to those who had charge of the Liddell and Scott 
Lexicon the advisability of revising the accentuation of that indis- 
pensable manual — which sorely needed it — and the comparatively 
trifling expense rendered necessary by such a revision met with 
instant and almost contemptuous rejection. 



And then again in an early part of the same preface Freeman 
says: 

From the most obscure Abhandlung or Programm or Dissertation we are 
sure to learn something. There is sure to be some fact, some reference, some 
way of putting something, which one is glad to come across. The pity is 
that there is no way of marking outside on which page the precious morsel 
is to be found. And no man can undertake to find out every pamphlet and 
every article. And, when one has found what is wanted, it is sometimes 
forbidden to buy the number that one wants, unless one chooses to buy a 
whole volume that one does not want. Yet the Englishman is sure to be 
found fault with if he misses the smallest scrap of the whole ' litteratur' of 
any matter. In this our High-Dutch friends are sometimes a little un- 
reasonable. 

Unreasonable or not the High-Dutch masters who have domi- 
nated American scholarship for two generations have made a 
command of the 'litteratur' an imperative obligation on this 
side of the water and their Italian disciples are bibliography-mad. 
In a recent Italian work of less than three hundred pages, a 
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work too of popular character, there is an Indice Bibliografico, 
chronologically arranged extending from 1840 to 191 1 and con- 
taining some 130 numbers by which the author professes to have 
been especially helped, to say nothing of the general works on 
Greek literature and the commentators on the Greek tragedies 
involved in the investigation. To be sure, as I have pointed out 
more than once, bibliographies are not always honest. Books 
are cited as authorities which have not even been opened, but a 
bibliography is needful and what an American editor when 
sending out to the learned world a costly and pretentious edition 
of a classic would dare to pen a sentence like this in which Mr. 
Mooney dismisses the subject of ' literature ' in the preface to 
his Apollonios (Longmans, Green & Co., $4.50) : The literature 
on Apollonius is very scattered and in many cases quite un- 
procurable. 



Now it so happens that several Johns Hopkins men have 
worked at Apollonius besides Goodwin, whose dissertation 
though cited by Mr. Mooney has been, so far as I can see, but 
sparingly used. It is natural, therefore, that I should not con- 
sider the publications of my own students as negligible or quite 
unprocurable, as things to be dismissed with an indifferent ' etc'. 
Oswald, an American, is cited, but Haggett anticipated Oswald. 
Boiling's Participle in Apollonius deserves the consideration that 
all the work of that scholar deserves and receives at the hands 
of competent judges, and Elderkin's dissertation on the Speech in 
later Greek epic calls attention to a most important and character- 
istic dissimilarity from Homer. Of course, I do not refer to the 
same scholar's post feslum article on Repetition in Apollonius 
(A. J. P. XXXIV 198 foil.) except to remark that some mention 
should have been made by Mr. Mooney of another striking 
dissimilarity from Homer, which has not escaped the attention 
of other Apollonians, as Elderkin has pointed out. Nor do I 
refer to mv own little article on the Vocative in Apollonius 
(A. J. P. XXIV 197-9) written with the cooperation of Professor 
Miller as an appendix to Professor Scott's article on the Vocative 
in Homer except to add to the consideration of hiatus there 
adduced the further contention of Kieckers that the insertion 
and omission of S> is due to metrical considerations, a contention 
which, as Meltzer has observed in his most valuable Jahres- 
bericht on Greek Syntax ( 1906-19 10) , is quite in line with Witte's 
researches in the language of the epic — researches apparently 
unknown to Mr. Mooney. And this is only one little corner of 
the ' etc '. One expects a more exhaustive treatment of an author 
from so sumptuous an edition as Mr. Mooney's. But ' it is to 
take or to leave' in the high insular fashion. 
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But I am glad to be relieved of further comment on Mr. 
Mooney by Professor Fitch's acceptance of my invitation to 
review the new Apollonius in the present number of the Journal. 
However, I will allow myself to add just two little matters that 
fall within the range of my special studies. « with future in- 
dicative is more distinctly monitory or minatory than it is in 
Homer; e. g., i, 605 ; 3, 95 ; 4, 231 and something might be said 
about Apollonius' treatment of Sore. In Homer final and con- 
secutive are one and it is a mistake to sort them, as has been 
done. In Homer Stare is only a germ. II. 9, 12 2>s re is distinctly 

final. Od. 17, 21 : ov yap eVi (TTn8iioi<ri fxcvciv in TijXtxot «f«', | £>s 
T eTTiTeiXn/xipca crrj/iavTopi lravra niBitrBai, the inf. iriBeaBat merely trails 

after f«W» and there is no such close correlation as we find in 
Apoll. 2, 1220: oOre yap $>&' aXicr/v e'iriSevofied' <u<rre xepeiovt \ ip/ievai 
AlrjTao <riii> ivTeari jreiprjdijvat. 



The last proof of the latest number of the Journal seems not to 
have reached the printer. Hence another of the inevitable chap- 
ters of errata, another sequence of comments on the same. When 
the venerable Photios reaches the end of a letter in his Lexicon 
he never fails to add the pious ascription avv 0e<j>. In a far differ- 
ent frame of mind Ellendt, when he finished the Epsilon in his 
Lexicon Sophocleum, congratulated himself on having reached 
the end of the ' damned letter e.' My attitude towards the letters 
of the Greek alphabet is, I am sorry to say, oftener that of Ellendt 
than that of Photios, but if there is one above all others towards 
which I bear a grudge, it is Theta. Theta stood for davaros in 
Graeco-Roman antiquity and it still retains its lethal quality in 
printing and proofreading. The dot in the capital letter is often 
overlooked or blurred and o and e are confounded ; and in the 
course of my long experience I have known much damage wrought 
by one of the forms of the minuscule, the form which I habitually 
use (#), and which bears a fatal resemblance to the conventional 
proof-reader's sign for dele. One corrects Skw&v (p. 225, 1. 20) 
and lo ! there appears 2kvSv, as happened in the last number. In 
the foot-note to p. 237 read ' as a verb of fulness ' ; p. 241, 1. 22, 
for ' where ' read ' when ' and correct under Books deceived, 
1. 10, a droll mistake occasioned by the use of the Spanish word 
' ahora', which figures as English ' above '. 



